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“? (From the Ladies’ Repository.) 
The Figure of light as applied to Christ, 
BY REV, LEMUEL WILLIS. 

The great Master himself said, ‘‘ 1 am come a 
‘Light into the world; he that believeth in me shall 
not abide in darkness.” The light here mention- 
ed is moral or religious light; it is the light of the 
mind andthe affections. Christ is the Light of the 
World by his Gospel—by his Miracles, and by his 
Resurrection from the dead, He thus not only re- 
vealed the most important of all truths, but he d- 
dustrated and demonstrated them. 

But, that the beauty and propriety of our Lord 
representing himself as the Light of the World 
may be more strikingly set forth before the mind, 
Jet us notice several facts in relation to the pheno- 
mena and effects of natural light. 

1. Light is the medium of vision, It is that with- 
out which we can see nothing. But it does not 
create anything. It is the medium only by which 
we see what existed before. The sun, for exam- 
ple, as it rises every morning and floods the whole 
upper deeps with his light, does not add one object 
to human visiun besides itself. It enables us to 
Jook on each others countenances, to see the 
beauties of nature, and to behold the innumerable 
proofs of the Creator’s skill and goodness. So 
our Savior is the medium through which our men- 
tal vision is made to perceive objects the most in- 
teresting, delightful and glorious,—things per- 
taining to the Divine government, man’s present 
duty, and future destiny. But he did not create 
any new truths or facts; he did not originate any. 
He came to reveal what was true before; as, he 
said before Pilate, ‘he came to bear witness to the 
truth.” He ‘brought life and immortality to 
light:” that is, he manifested them to the children 
of men, Though there was much originality in 
the character of Christ, and ‘‘ he spake as never 
man spake,” yet he spake what was true before he 
uttered it—both with regard to the character and 
dispensations of God, and what man should be 
and willbe. We are aware that some have dis- 
paraged the gospel because some things taught 
in that, were inculcated by wise men before Christ. 
Our Master may have gleaned some truths from 
the writings of philosophers and wise men who 
lived before he came into the world, or he might 
have uttered them as the suggestions of divine 
inspiration. Some light had beamed on the hu- 
man understanding long before the advent of our 
Redeemer, even among those who were called Pa- 
gans. And truth is truth whenever and wherever 
found. Christ would not reject any truth of im- 
portance to the interests of mankind, whether 
found with Jew or Greek, or flowing from the dic- 
tates of heavenly wisdom in his own mind. 

But our Savior revealed much that was new to 
man,—much that was elevating, and purifying and 
sanctifying,—much that improved his condition,— 
much that inspired the soul with immortal hope,— 
nay, much that prepared him, and shall prepare 
all, for an entrance into the heavenly kingdom. 


Let it, then, be the desire of every soul, that this, 


revelation may be a ‘‘ lamp unto his feet anda 
light to his path.” 2 i , 

2. Light always shines in straight lines, unless 
obstructed by the medium through which it passes. 
It may be refracted and reflected, by a wise and 
gracious provision in nature. But no man has 
ever been able to make a ray of light crooked. Its 
natoral direction, in an unobstructed medium, is 
rectilinear, It is so with truth. It was so espe- 
cially with the truths that Christ uttered. They 
were simple and direct. There was no bending 
of the truth, with him, to accommodate it to the 
popular errors and prejudices of that age, that it 


might be more acceptable to mankind. Trath 











with him was what it should be always regarded, 
** the thing as it is.” 

3. Light is inseparable from its source. No man 
was ever able to disconnect a ray of light from its 
fountain. We have read of the philosopher who 
made an attempt to bottle up a bottle full of light; 
who found, on every trial, that, though his bottle 
was filled with light, when its source was present, 
as soon as that was withdrawn there was no light 
in it. So with truth, itis not separable from the 
great fountain of all things. It is not solitary; but 
is related to and associated with something else; 
it is but a link in a chain that is fastened to God’s 
throne. We may think and speak of truth as we 
sometimes think and speak of the earth, as an iso- 
lated thing. We do thus think and speak of the 
earth, though we see those myriad ‘stars that 
impearl night’s robe.” But this in fact, is a part 
of the solar system, and that system isa part of 
another and that of another still, and so on, that 
perform their exaet revolutions and circumvolu- 
tions in the immensity of space, until we come to 
a centre and that centre the throne of Deity. 

In order to see how truth is connected with its 
source, think for a moment what light there would 
be in all the truths of the gospel to any mind that 
denies the being of a God. The Christian reli- 
gion is nothing to him who has blotted from the 
heavens the great source of light and being.— 
Hence the Savior said: ‘* My doctrine is not mine, 
but his that sent me.” The truth he spake was 
as much the truth of God as the power, by which 
he performed miracles, was the power of God. 

4. Light is attractive. It is well known to many 
that light has the power of attracting to itself 
plants and vegetables. If, for example, plants 
are kept in a dark room, and the sun-light is per- 
mitted to penetrate into that room through some 
aperture or opening, it will be seen that those 
plants are bending toward the direction of the en- 
trance of that light, as though reaching forward 
for a blessing. So is the gospel attractive; it 
wins; it draws the willing soul along. There is 
nothing about it to drive; there is nothing repul- 
sive. It had its origin in love, and love is the el- 
ement in which its greatest power is felt. Oh, 
the attractions of the cross! Jesus once said, 
‘And I if 1 be lifted up will draw all men unto 
me.”’ In this way he shall gather together in one, 
all things both which are in heaven and on the 
earth, even in him. And all this will be done by 
the attractive power of divine truth, which ope- 
rates to draw a world of prodigals home to their 
Father’s house. And 

5. Light has power to impart life in a most aston- 
ishing degree; as with sunlight heat is identical. 
Already is the reader thinking of the magical 
power of the sun in renewing upon the earth the 
verdure and beauty of Spring, and the fruits of 
Autumn. All have seen plants and vegetables 
pale, sickly, and dying, when kept from the invig- 
orating light of the sun; and they have seen how 
soon they have been changed to a healthy, living 
green, when exposed to the shining of the sun. 
Truly there is life in its beams! So of the gospel 
of Christ; it is, when received in the love of it, 
both spirit and life. It turns men from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan uato God. 
It quickens those who were dead in trespasses and 
sins, and inspires the penitent sinner with ever- 
lasting spiritual life. It is that animating and en- 
livening principle of the kingdom of God that gives 
spiritual health and strength and divine life to the 


inner man. It is the bread of God that giveth 
life to the world. ‘‘Evermore Lord give us. this 
bread.” 


In addition to what has been said with regard to 


light, let it be remarked that natural light is won- 
derfully and beautifully adapted to the eye. It is 
not painful to that organ when in a healthy state, 
and so is it adapted to the thousand, thousand 
eyes of all animated creatures who look to their 
Creator and are filled. The same wise and gra- 
cious adaptation is seen in the gospel of God’s 
dear Son. It is exactly adapted to man’s spiritu- 
al wants, and it becomes to his mind what the sun 
is to the outward world. 

It is historic and prophetic truth that gives us 
all the light we have with regard tothe distant 
past and the entire future; and this is addressed 
to those elements of our mental vision, viz. memo- 
ry and hope. What would all the past be to us, 
could we not recall the facts of history which we 
may have read, or those which we may have ob- 
served or experienced? Or what would the fu- 
ture be to us, did we not hope? It would be like 
the brilliant hall, all splendid in light and beauty 
immediately within; but all darkness without. 





sermon from it. 


The gospel of our Salvation tells us what God 
has done for the human race in ages past; and it 
speaks authoritatively in relaiion to what he will 
do in ages to come. In this we have confidence 
and hope. We have “‘come to marvellous light ;” 
—and, the divine grace aiding us, we will be 
‘‘ children of the light and of the day.” 
Claremont, N. H. 





( Orsginal. ) 
Worth Preserving. 


The following facts are taken from an ‘‘Address 
to the people of Seotland,” by Dr. Campbell, and 
although it is many years since the address was . 
delivered, the facts will be new to some, and Truth 
never loses any of its value by age. 


“The sense of what became a minister of the New 
Covenant, a preacher of good-will to men, was so 
strong on the minds of the primitive Christians, that 
when our religion came first into tavor with the mag- 
istrate, it was looked on universally as a becoming ac- 
tion in ministers, to use their good offices in behalf cf 
an unhappy creature, who had exposed himself to the 
stroke of justice, whenever any favorable circumstance 
could be pleaded in extenuation of his crime. But in 
NO CASE WHATEVER was it thought suitable, that he 
should interpose to eall for vengeance. That the ser- 
vant of the Prince of Peace should prove a peace-ma- 
ker, mediator, and intercessor, was entirely consonant 
to the nature of his office, but that he should interpose 
as an avenger, or as an instigator of others to ven- 
geance, or to violent and vindictive measures, was 
considered as a practical denial of the Lord that 
bought him, who ‘came not to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them ;’—and as what suited more the charac- 
ter of that being whom they called the adversary and 
accuser of the brethren.” 

Oh for a revival of primitive Christianity! I 
was struck on reading the above, from the ortho- 
dox Dr. Campbell with the fact that one thing in- 
volves the very essence of Christianity, so much 
like the ‘‘ primitive ministers of the New-Cove- 
nant,” that they are ‘‘ using their good offiees in 
behalf of those unhappy creatures,” who have 
‘exposed themselves to the stroke of justice,’*and 
that ‘‘in no case whatever,” do they think it suita- 
ble to interpose a call for vengeace, considering 
this as a practical denial of the Lord who bought 
them. Witness the exertions~of Chas. Spear and 
others, contrasted with the*%efforts of Cheever 
and others, who are in the: present day ‘the in- 
stigators of others to vengeggce” in upholding the 
gallows, war, &c. I hope. every reader will in- 
dulge his own thoughts freely on the preceding 
extract from Dr. Campbell, and if I had your’ 
wriing talent, Mr. Editor, 1 would make a good 

J. E. P. 





Never eat a hearty meal just before retiring to rest, 





facts in relation to the phenomena and effects ot 












eS" TOriginal. ) 
Obedience the surest test of Discipleship. 

It would seem that no person of ordinary mental 
capacity could be even a tolerable student of the N. 
Testament, without learning how clearly and pos- 
itively it teaches that doing, not professing, obey- 
ang, not simply believing, must be the only crite- 
rion. by which to judge of a man’s religion. I 
know belief has been required of us, and I also 
feel the vast importance of a true belief to man, 
both in his individual and social capacity; but 
when the sacred writers point us to a test of dis- 
cipleship, when the Son of God’s love would hold 
up before our eyes the infallible-evidence of gen- 
uine religion, of trae devotion to him and his 
cause, more than belief is mentioned, something 
even beyond that faith which can remove moun- 
tains is required. True faith can scarcely be 
prized too highly, if we regard it as the lamp 
Joaned us from Heaven to lead the wanderer 
away from folly and sin to wisdom and holiness. 
In this view of faith, we can find a reason for 
those severe retributions threatened against some 
for their unbelief, and those exalted enjoyments 
promised to others for their faithfulness, in the 
Scriptures. We certainly would not detract in| 
the least from the importance of faith, but would, 
on the other hand, labor most ardently so to pre- 
sent the subject to men, as that all the importance 
belong to it, all the significancy pertaining to it, 
all the authority with which it is clothed in the 
oracles of God, might be seen and felt. Care is 
necessary on this point, else we shall be led into 
error. Not that darkness or even obscurity 
pertains to it, in the Scriptures; for there, as 
we think, all is light. Whence then, the read- 
er will ask, the danger of error? Certainly it 
can proceed only from following the opinions of 
men. 1003 
The world has long since regarded certain pro- 
fessions of faith as about the only sure evidences 
men could give of religion, and hence when tests 
have been applied, they have generally had refer- 
euce solely to the opinions or sentiments of men. 
This practice has prevailed so extensively and 
from such remote .antiquity, as to have unfitted 
the mass of mankind for a candid and eareful ex- 
amination of the Scriptures, to ascertain the true 
test of religious character. According to the tests 
of men, some of the vilest wretches who have 
ever disgraced human nature, have been true dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, while some of 
the purest men that have ever lived to bless our 
world by their virtues, have been denounced as 
heretics and executed as malefactors. Look over 
the annals of persecution in all ages of the world, 
and every where you will! find the religion of men 
measured by their faith, and according as that 
has been considered orthodox or heterodox by 
those having the power, have men been saved or 
destroyed. Those monsters of wickedness, the 
Popes of Rome, have been almost worshipped, 
while their hands were reeking with the blood of 
murdered heretics. They have been considered 
not only Christians, but have claimed and receiv- 
ed the appellation of Christ's vicegerents upon 
the earth, even while practising the worst crimes 
and greatest enormities. One other instance as 
illustrating the folly of human tests of religion, 
shall be the famous John Calvin of Geneva. The 
Christian world has regarded him as a true fol- 
lower of Christ. A large body of believers have 
been and still are appropriately designated by his 
name, and so great is their reverence of his char- 
acter and so strong their confidence in the truth- 
fulness of his sentiments, that they do not object 
to the cognomen, Calvinists. This all comes of 
testing his religion by the standard of men. His 
faith has been considered correct, and hence the 
crime of murder, untepented of, even gloried in, 
has been looked upon as no obstacle inthe way 
of bis deep religious feelings. Poor Servetus has 
been doomed to the darkest corner of hell for his 
Unitarianism, while his bloody murderer, without 
ever manifesting the least evidence of compunc- 
tion for his ungodliness, has beea wafted ou the 
wings of popular favor to the highest glories of 


theaven. But can this test be correct one?—1 
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Can it be that pe 
true Christians? 


We have said the New Testament makes doing, 
not believing merely, the test of discipleship.— 
The Lord Jesus said, *‘He that hath my com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me.” John xiv. 21, Again, “ If a man love me, 
he will keep my words,” John’ xiv; 23. Once 
more, ‘* Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever | 
command you.” John xv. 14. ‘*This is my com- 
mandment, That ye love one another, as I have 
loved you.” Johnxv. 12. We think these words 
of Jesus will most clearly establish the principle 
that mere faith is no sure test of genuine religion. 
He required obedience. There was a work to be 
performed before men would be considered true 
Christians by him. His commandments require 
love, gentleness, meekness and goodness, and un- 
less men manifest those holy fruits, they are not 
branches of the true vine. The Savior is ex- 
tremely clear on this point. See John xv. 1—5. 
‘“‘T am the true vine, and my Father is the bus- 
bandman. Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit he taketh away: and every branch that bear- 
eth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. Now ye are clean through the world 
which | have spoken unto you. Abide in me, and 
Lin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit itselt, 
except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, ex- 
cept ve abide in me. L[amthe vine, ye are the 
branches: he that abideth in me, and [| in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit: for without 
me ye can do nothing.” If men would but re- 
gard the spirit of these instructions, they could 
never claim.a Christian character for the bloody 
persecutor, they would never point him out as 
a true disciple of Jesus. The Master never 
authorized us to test men’s religion by theit faith 
or fiery, persecuting zeal. ‘To be a persecutor ts 
one thing; but to be a Christian, isa very different 


rsecutors have been or now are 


thing. The persecutor hates his victims. The 
Christian loves even his enemies. The persecu- 
tor sheds the blood of heretics most gladly. The 


Christian, like his great Exemplar upon the cross, 
prays for his murderers, ‘‘ Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do,”” Can man then, 
be a persecutor and at the same time a Christian? 
God forbid!!! The early followers of Christ ap- 
pear to have understood the matter right.. In the 
first epistle of John we find this testimony, ‘‘ He 
that saith he is in the hgbt, and bateth his bro- 
ther, is in darkness even until new. He that lov- 
eth his brother, abideth in the light, and there is 
none occasion of stumbling in him.” ch. ii. 9, 10, 
Again the same inspired penman writes, ch. iii. 
14—17, ‘‘We knowthat we have passed from 
death unto life, because ,we love the brethren,— 
He that loveth not his brother, abideth in death. 
Whosoever hatheth his brother is a murderer: and 
ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abid- 
ing in him, Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for us: and we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren. But who- 
so hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” If the love of God dwell not in the heart, 
surely men are not Christians. They may have 
faith—they may make loud professions,—they 
may esteem themselves and despise others;. but 
they are only those of whom Paul wrote, who 
were destitute of charity, and become as sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbol. So of all mere 
pretenders to religion, Christ required the fruits 
of righteousness and peace. The tests he estab- 
lished yet remains, let us apply them faithfully to 
ourselves. No other people in the world, can be 
under so strong obligations to lead holy, and qui- 
et, and Christian lives as Universalists. Bre- 
thren, look to this matter. See to it that all re- 
quired duties are performed by you. Establish 
your claim to the Christian name by living con- 
tinually in the Christian graces. Prove your- 
selves true disciples of Jesus by faithfully copy- 
ing his example. ‘‘ If ye know that he is righte- 
ous, ye know that every one that doeth righteous- 








ness:js bora of him,” »1Jehn ii. 29. 
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The “Protest” and Discussion. 

Br. Bartov,—It was not my intention till very 
recently, to have noticed, in any way, the Anti- 
Slavery “Protest,” contained in the ‘Circular” 
that was sent me by the Committee of the Boston 
“Mass-Meeting.” ‘Nor should I now notice it but 
fur the purpose of exposing the prominent error 
upon which the ‘‘Protest,” and. ‘all kindred, ille- 
gitimate measures of clamorous abolitionists are 
founded. 

From the recent discussions that have appear- 
ed in the papers on the subject of the ‘Protest,’ 
it seems that all Southern slavelfolders are re- 
garded by the friends of the ‘‘Protest,” as a band 
of lawless robbers and man-stealers ;—atrociously 
inhuman, and desiring for lust and gain, the eter- 
nal perpetuity of slavery. This prevalent opinion 
of the character of the Southern people has, in 
ty view, been the fundamental error of Northern 
abolitionists. Hence the want of success that 
has*hitherto attended their efforts, in behalf of the 
slaves;—efforts that have tended only to defeat 


the olyect they professedly desire to accomplish. | 


Their premises being false, their conclusions have 
necessarily been at variance with truth and right. 
Whatever may have been the character or 
wishes of the original planters, who have entailed 
slavery upon this country, I am persuaded that 
the great mass of Southern slaveholders, at the 
present time, are far from sustaining the atrocious 
character that is ascribed to them, and very far 
from desiring the perpetuity of slavery, any far- 
ther than their safety and the good of the'slaves 
require. During a short residence at the South, 
a few years since, I took occasion to converse free- 
ly with planters, respecting the character of the 
institution of slavery, and the wishes of the 
slaveholders in regard to its perpetuity; and their 
uniform acknowledgment was, that slavery is ‘an 
evil—a curse to the South and to the whole = na- 
tion, of which they would rejoice to see the coun- 
try free. But they as uniformly deprecated the 
injudicious and ill-timed measures of Northern ab- 
olitionists, which, instead of aiding them in the ac- 
complishment of their wishes, had compelled them 
to assume an attitude of oppesition to the North, 
in defence of their traduced character and rights. 
Had the friends of anti-slavery at the North 
uniformly treated their Southern brethren as men, 
instead of demons;—or had they left the subject 
of slavery entirely alone, there cannot be a ra- 
tional doubt, that the true cause of abolitionism 
would have been far in the advance of where it 
now is. That slavery is an evil, nobody pretends 
to deny; but different opinions exist respecting 
the proper means to be adopted for its removal. 

Had there been a portion of the Northern peo- 
ple friendly to the institution of slavery, there 
would have been some consistency in framing and 
circulating a protest against it. But nmder the 
existing state of things, the only possible effects 
that can result from such a measure, are the cre- 
ation of jealousies and divisions in the denomina- 
tion, and the certain perpetuity of slavery. 

It has long been a source of devep regret and 
astonishment to me, that intelligent men, profess- 
ing to embrace a religion that seeks to overcome 
evil with good, should follow in the wake of those 
who are blindly pursuing a phantom; and adopt- 
ing revengeful and belligerent measures to effect 
the abolition of an institution, over which they 
have not and never can have any control, except 
through the operations of the spirit of kindness 
and truth. 

I regard the ‘‘Protest” that has been sent out 
to the Universalist clergymen of the United States, 
for their signatures, as the offspring of fanaticism, 
and in perfect keeping with every other measure 
that has hitherto been adopted by the leaders of 
the anti-slavery party at the North; which, in- 
stead of ameliorating the condition of the slaves, 
has tended only to rivet the chains more firmly 
upon them. ’ ‘ 

[ am, therefore, too strongly a friend to: ution 
in the denomination, and too much an abolitionist 
to sign that instrument of discord and perpetual 





slavery. t i be JeoWi>Forp, >: 
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' —No. 15, this word in any and. every place must be determined 
Tooalacial fopkentaenye, by the nature of the echt this. endless duration is 
Dear Sir,—T he blustering, rodomontade end unli- determined by the immortality of man! Butin Rev, 
rversion found in your last letter, are enough | X!¥, 11—Those, who had received the mark of the 
‘to condema it in the eyes of all impartial, judicious | beast are to be tormented with fire and Sinerens 
readers of my communications; but as itis in per-|/orever and ever, eis tous aionas foe sranonth xx, 10. 
fect keeping with the character of most writers of The Devil, the beast and the false prophet were cast 
your school, surprise ceases. When men are driven | !nto the lake of fire to be tormented day. and night 
to the sad extremity of vindicating their cause by the forever and ever. ‘I'his was after the resurrection, 
expedient you have adopted, in raising a cloud of and of course in the immortal state. 4 
dust to cover their retreat, it isthe best evidencethat| _ You say, that [ now acknowledge all that. you 
we can expect them to offer of the desperate and | Claimed that Dr, Clarke and I had al owed, viz. “that 
hopeless nature of their cause. You think my last S!/0eFrs receive a daily pay in this world.” I repeat 


letter bears many symptoms of my defeat. i 





1 eter- | it again, sir, we do not allow any such thing, and if 


tain quite a different opinion, ‘There is little truth j you must 7 dogged away from ie oer position, 
and no candor in the first paragraph of your last let- 50 be it. You said we pee feet t sr Bi fe. 
ter; it is at best a fulsome rhapsody on your own j ceived a daily pay in this world. ow, what wou r 
glorious achievements! It is but the petty quib- | 20 honest, upright man understand by such language? 
grip : ; If he receives his wages, he receives what he earns 
bling of a man who will talk when he has nothing to) 25 :0e 8e S wages, . N ; 
say. Still you shall have an answer, a straight-for- |!" this life, none is reserved for the next. Suppose 
ward answer to each particular, however unworthy | YoU never did contend that we allowed that sinners 
of such notice it may be | receive all their pay in this life, did not your lan- 
1. You remark, that I.make no attempt to show | $¥age Convey that idea? No orthodox divine will 
that the second coming of Christ is yet future. [|contend that the punishments of this life are strictly 
have argued that subject clearly, and as | think con- | Peal, but simply monitory, corrective and for ex- 
clusively in letter No. 11. Are you ignorant that umple’s sake, hese are part of the means employ- 
the Christian Church regard the second coming of |ed by God for our return to himself, and in the mor- 
Christ to judgment, of which 1 was speaking, as his |*! administration of the present psc he pene 
personal, visible presence upon earth?, He bas, un-|™ercy with SAenRCW s DADO APS wer: M83 pay 
doubtedly, come many times since his ascension, to this, even though it be all in consequence o an; 
the work. of Sky me as he predicted he | nything against forgiveness or a probationary state! 
would to the overthrow of the Jewish polity, in f so, will you show it? Bad I owe you fifty 
Matt. 24. It will cost you no trouble to understand | torteth and «when due f neglect payment; bit are 
me on this point, and you certainly will add neither | Compelled to sue, but pw 4 Maper eit J my body to 
strength to your cause nor credit to your name by | prison, you attach my goods sufficient to recover 
resorting to such quibbling puerilities |costs. Now you have increased my embarrassments; 
2. You remark, that | make no opposition to what but are you paid? Have I, in view of the law, re- 
you said about the “‘ end of the world,” in Matt. 24, | ceived ny just deserts, because the cost of preneue 
being the end of the Jewish age. Suppose I did not, ‘bay has been thrown on nly Gf bp te ad I re- 
1 did not regard your flimsy argument on that point ,Ce'¥e, even now, the rewards of my dishonesty, in a 
worthy of notice. Will you prove that aion, in the measure; but I expiate the offence by eet 10 
New ‘Testament, ever stands for the Jewish age? It) prison! Phis, sir, strikes me as a correct parallel. 
may, Lam aware, in a very few instances, be con- If you can wrest such language as that of Dr. Clarke 
’ : . at bs . . 
strued into that, but even that is not certain; and at |" Mine as you have, you can eens ry eden 
any rate it is quite an unusual and foreign usage. | YOU please. Why not come Las eee Jad disco bg of 
Now you undertake to identify the phrase, ‘‘ end of if you bad discovered or thought you had discovere 


the world,” in Matt. xxiv. $, with the same English |*?y incongruity in my views, instead of making an‘ 


saniiie tm. Core 4; but you observe it is; attempt at an underhanded, lawyer-like thrust, and 
nokia dian asm eg ay oes a it is suntelias, when foiled in it, creep slyly out of it go 0 
which has quite a different shade of meaning from I did not use the phrase all rv at - point, 
telos, in these other places, ape which a seore - meron Ip Wet Nic coat hag ed 7 toes hed 40906 
oint to quite. a different period. ut why do the}@5 L » Di ’ 1 time; } 
Seniales a at least two, re not three, distinct ques- will avoid ey pei , cunning quibbling, we will get 
tions, if all could be, as is on your theory, com- | Seoner at the truth. 
: ? ‘They first inquire, when are , 3 
EE ee Why: a things? The things compensed in the earth, much net Legere and 
Christ had mentioned about the destruction of the | Ungodly, ie as ie gene ey ‘© Und chad as 
comple, "But these ings ware af of simaloneus| re Wee ted permet iolices or pole 
with the end of the world, according to your judg-|'© , s sted t 
ment. What necessity then for a ane question? | Cal offences against the law, all of which is nothing 
The disciples evidently, wanted to know when the | ‘0 the purpose, , 
consummation of all things should happen—when| As to what you say about my comparing your ar- 
the general judgment should take place, a thing so | guments to young wolves, and the various unchris- 
commonly talked of among the Jews; more familiar | tian slants, &c., 1 would say, Physician heal thyself. 
to every one than even the doctrine of future punish- | First cast the beam out of your own eye and then you 
ment itself. Now, if this were the case, think you |can see clearly to cast the mote out of your brother’s. 
Christ would decline to enlighten them on so mo-| You still object to my quotation from Josephus. 
mentous a subject? and that too when he was about | Well, sir, I will give you a few specimens from other 
to leave them, and put the finishing stroke to his re-| authors. ‘The first isin the book of Judith, of the 
ligion? _ |Apochraphy, 16th chap. 17th verse. Speaking of the 
$. You say, that I concede that olam or aion signi- | punishment of the wicked heathen, the author says, 
fy eternity, not from the proper force of the term, |‘ The Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them 
&e. Well, what is there inconsistent in what I said | in the day of judgment, in putting fire and worms in 
in regard to its standing for an absolute eternity, and | their flesh, and they shall feel them and weep forev- 
what | have said in other places? ‘This remark, with | er,” in the Greek e08 aioonos, the very phrase found 
the guards I have thrown around it, is consistent,|in Matt. xxv. 46. ‘To the same point, J shall now 
perfectly consistent with the idea that this word | introduce some passages from the Jong lost but re- 
means perpetuily of being to eternity, and yet the|cently found book of Enoch, This book, Prof. Stu- 
word may not, with proper force, express eternity | art maintains, was written about the time of Christ, 
proper, an eternity without beginning or end; but|by a Jew. It is quoted by Jude, the apostle, by Or- 
even this point may be, and even is, disputed by | igen, Clement of Alexandria, lreneus and others. 
some, for it is often so used! You can gain nothing | I introduce the testimony of the writer of the book 
from Dr. ‘Taylor, sir, to help your cause, and if this|of Enoch in erder to show the usus loquendi of the 
man’s testimony is one of the strong-holds of your |times when the New Testament was written. He 
authority, as it seems to be, your case is bad enough. | says, in chap. Ixvii. 2, speaking of apostate angels, 
Drowning men will catch at straws! If you have |‘ ‘The Lord of spirits will bring upon them a secret 
better authority, bring it forth. Tomes have been | judgment forever and ever. They alone shall receive 
written oo this single phrase, and amidst them all|their own judgment forever.” _In chap. xxii. we 
you find one Dr. Taylor giving a very dubious, am-|have the following: ‘‘Here (in the grave) their 
biguous testimony, which you can construe in your|souls are ‘separated. Moreover, abundant is 
favor!! But I will go farther, and say that aionios | their suffering untill the time of the great judg- 
means eternal, not only when the nature of the sub-| ment, the castigation and the punishment of those 
ject requires it, but also when the subject will admit} who eternally execrate, (God and the saints) whose 
it, and here [ anticipate a response to your call, in| souls are punished and bound there forever and ever.” 
which you require me to show that this word is ever | Chap. xi, he says, ‘‘ The holy Lord shal! go forth in 
applied to punishment in the immortal state. In an-| wrath and punishment that he may execute judgment 
swer to this, I refer you to letter No. 11,0n Matt.|upon the earth. ‘They shall be brought from every 
xxv. 46. Here the logical subject sent into punish-| part of the earth and be cast into a judgment of fire. 
ment is man, an immortal heing and in the immortal | They shall perish in wrath and by a judgment over- 
state, and of this immortal being aionios kolasin is | powering them forever.” Now, although these phra- 
predicated. Now, according to your own emphatic | ses cannot be consulted by me in the original, yet if 
admission, ‘‘ that the extent of duration si d by | Prof. Stuart is to be believed, they are the same as 





What Solomon says about she righteous being re-| g 


aionios in Greek or o/am in Hebrew, as you angee 
by consulting his article im the }5th and 16th Vols. 

of Biblical Repository. But I have another incor- 

ruptible witness on this point, nay two more. The 

writings of the apostles are of equal authority with 

the words of Christ. Now if they sanctioned the 

use of particular phrases among the Jews, express- 

ive of the consummation of future panishment, with- 

out note or comment or qualification, they certainly 

would mislead as much as Christ himself, had ke 

pursued the same course; and hence, on yoursystem, 

all confidence in the Bible, as an infallible standard 

of truth, must be given up. But turn to Rev. xx. 14, 

where the Revelator speaks of the second death which 

the wicked will suffer. In the Targum of Onkelos 

is the same phrase, ‘* Let Reuben live and not die 

the death which the wicked die, the second death.” 

In the Jerusalem Targum is the following, ‘* Let him 

not die the second death which the wicked die in the 

world to come.” Passages like these can be multi- 

plied to any profitable extent. Dr. Whitby says, the 
Jews understood by this phrase, eternal punishment 
—that they understood by it future punishment, is 

evident from the quotation itself, and as it is admit- 
ted that their idea of future punishment was, that it 
was of endless duration, the conclusion is irresistible 
that it is designed to teach that doctrine. Now, if 
John incorporates such errors into bis writings with- 
out comment, can he be a safe teacher? If Christ 
and his apostles employed language that they well 
knew was employed by many popular writers to teach 
the prevailing doctrine of eternal punishment, could 
they be regarded as safe guides? In this matter they 
were either dishonest, catering to popular prejudice, 

or they did not understand the importance and diffi- 

culty of their work! When I can lay my hands on 
Philo, I will give you abundance of other matter on 

this point. 

In regard to your summary of my argument on 
the force of aioon, 1 remark; you cannot take the 
common meaning of always to determine the literal 
signification of atoon. | have aot said that the phrase 
eis ton aiona invariably means endless duration. It 
is a most blundering, reckless perversion of my lan- 
guage! Your denial of aionzos’s beivg used in an 
accommodated sense,and your pretended proof of that 
point, all lodges, where many other of your argu- 
ments find all their strength, in an ingenious but in- 
apposite comparison! Your great house, great fly, 
great God; long-enduring priesthood, long-enduring 
hills, long-enduring God, all these adjectives admit 
of different degrees of comparison, and hence are 
capable of enlarging or contracting to any extent so 
as to qualify the universe or a fly, the existence of 
od or man, and still they preserve their literal im- 
port. Notso with such words as eternal, supreme, 
infinite, perfect, &c. They admit no degrees of com- 
parison and still preserve their proper literal sense. 
They cannot be expanded, nor can they be contract- 
ed so as to mean less than their literal import, except 
in accommodation to the usus loquendi! Hence, if 
employed in connection with anything except what 
is absolutely supreme, infinite, &c., they must be 
used ina strictly accommodated sense! | shall say 
nothing more at present in regard to your last letter, 
but before I close, I wish to present before your mind 
a few few arrearages for your consideration. 

1. My syllogism in regard to salvation by grace has 
never been promptly and manfully met. You never 
attempted it with the dissecting knife of logic! You 
stood at a distance and shouted syllogism and round- 
ed off with a comparison and passed on! 2%. You 
never met my argument on the immortality of the 
soul! 3. You have not attempted to show, when I 
called on you to that effect, the ground of difference 
between a Scriptural pardon, and our common-sense, 
old-fashioned English meaning of thatterm! 4. You 
have given no decent, not to say common-sense, ex- 
planation of the Devil and his angels, rebutting my 
proposition that your view of that subject led to ab- 
solute atheism! 5. You have never told us what your 
evidence was that the destruction of Jerusalem oc- 
curred on Christ’s coronation day! 6. You have 
never taade the shadow of reply to Dr. Edwards’ 
statement of the New Testament meaning of aioon, 
but offset it to a statement of Mr. Cobb’s, about the 
taeaning of aioon in the Old ‘Testament, to which I 
have replied. 7. You have not quoted Origen’s tes- 
timony and yet you have foisted him into the defence 
of your system. 8. You have never attempted to 
meet my challenge in which {call upon you to show 
that any word in any laagyage—not a name of a 
material substauce—has, in the same compass, beer 
used with so fixed and invariable a meaning as aionios 
has in the New Testament. 9. 1 showed that ac- 
cording to your own trabslation of Matt. xxv. 46, 
aionios, in regard to some of the righteous at least, 
meant strictly eternal duration! These points, te- 
gether with some others that I could mention, demand 


your special attention. 
I remain as ever yours, R. Z. Masen. 





Rutland, March 95, 1846. ~ 
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For the Young Fotks. 


(From Godey's Lady’s Book.) 
The Fashionable Daughter and Unfashionable Parents. 


BY F.E. F., AUTHOR OF ‘ MANNER AND MERIT,’ ETC. 





CMAPTER 1. 

What, would you make me mad? Am I not Christopher 
Sly, old Sly’s son, of Burton heath; by birth a pedlar, by edu- 
cation a cardmaker, by transmutation a beer-herd, and now by 
present profession a tinker ? 

i Sere. Oh, this is it that makes my lady mourn. 

Shakspeare. 

“Well, Mr. Barker, if you choose your child 
should grow up without education, I can’t help it; I 
am sure I have said all I can,” remarked his wife, 
angrily. 

“1 don’t choose to have her grew up without edu- 
cation,” retorted Mr. Barker; “but I do object to 
placing her at one of these ‘ fashionable establish- 
ments’ you talk so much of, where she will learn 
nothing but nonsense and airs.” 

‘‘ Nonsense and airs! How you talk, Mr. Barker. 
Estelle will learn all at Madame B.’s that is taught 
anywhere else. Mrs. Crosby_tells me that her girls 
have made greater progress with her than they have 
ever done anywhere else.” 

** Does Crosby send his children there? 
he had more sense.” 

“Yes. [told Mrs. Crosby you objected to sendin 
Estelle, and she replied that she was not surprise 
at it, as the expense was very great.” 

‘Expense!’ repeated Mr. Barker, with some 
warmth. “I really think if Crosby can send two of 
his girls, I can afford as much for Estelle. Confound 
her impudence.” . 

**] thought as much, my dear,” replied his wife, 
who knew that her best chance of success was to at- 
tack her husband’s pride of purse; “ but really,those 
Crosbys do grow so pompous. She seems to think 
no one can afford anything but themselves.” 

“She is a fool,” rejoined Mr. Barker, angrily. 
«© He is pretty top-heavy, too, as for that matter.” 

* Are they so very rich?” inquired Mrs. Barker. 

“ Rich? No;—he has made some money, but I 
could buy him over and over again.” . 

“One would not think it to hear her talk,” replied 
the lady; “ for when I said expense would be no ob- 
ject with you in educating Estelle, she looked as 
plainly as words can speak, ‘that it was very well 
for me to say so, but she did not believe me,’ and 
merely remarked, in her pompous, hateful way, ‘ that 
Madame B.’s bills were enormous. To be sure, 
Fanny had Signor A. at eighty dollars a quarter, and 
Harriet’s harp was in itself a young fortune;’ and 
then she went on enumerating, with great compla- 
cency, all their education cost them. She may save 
her money though, I can tell her,” continued Mrs. 
Barker, with great spite; ‘‘she’ll never make any- 
thing of her red-haired misses. ‘Two more puny- 
looking little things I never saw.” 

«The money’s no object, whatever Mrs. Crosby 
may say to the contrary,” continued Mr. Barker, ev- 
idently relenting. ‘I certainly should not grudge 
Estelle anything within the limit of my means, and 


I thought 


as any of them?” 
as not her father as rich and 


should not Estelle Aa | 
she asked herself. 
richer?” 

Keeping the main point now in view, however, 
she wisely forbore taking up the cudgels in favor of 
fashion, but harped upon the Crosbys until her hus- 
band’s wrath rose to the right pitch, when he de- 
clared that ‘‘ Estelle should have advantages equal 
to any man’s ehild,” and consented to placing her 
anywhere his wife chose, only repeating, dogmatical- 
ly, that * he would not have her head filled with non- 
sense,” to which Mrs. Barker prudently made no 
reply, well knowing that the first step yielded, the 
second was beyond his reach. She had managed so 
far, and she was willing to leeve the rest to time and 
Estelle herself ;. and she could not have left the bu- 
siness in better hands. Estelle was.a quick and live- 
ly child, with no inconsiderable share of grace and 
beauty. She had much, too, of her mother’s vanity 
and ambition, without her coarseness. She seemed 
instinctively, from a child, to lean towards whatever 
was elegant and refined, aad to shrink with disgust 
from all vulgarity of manner or appearance. She 
was very susceptible and sensitive, quick to receive 
new impressions, and keenly alive to little mortifica- 
tions. Not only her temperament, but her appear- 
ance seemed to fit her for the class her father so con- 
temptuously and elegantly termed ‘“ upper crust,” 
for she was fair and delicate, and, as her mother said, 
‘naturally genteel.” 


As Estelle returned from school with half-a-dozen 
medals jingling from her neck, her father’s vanity, 
spite of himself, was soothed, and parting back her 
long ringlets and looking in her bright eyes, he ques- 
tioned her with more than bis ordinary interest as to 
her studies and companions. 

More pleased than he would have cared to tell 
was he when he found that “his little Estelle ” took 
rank above Fanny Howard and Ellen Aspiawall, and 
many others of name and place. 

‘** So, then, you are head of all your classes, Es- 
telle? ”? said her father, smiling. 

“Of all the classes where Helen Cainpbell is not, 
papa. We do not always learn the same things.” 

* And is Helen Campbell head of you in all those 
studies where you are in the same cluss? ” 

* Yes, papa; she is the only one who is head of 
me. Mamma, do you know oa Campbell? ” 

“« No, my love.” 

*« I believe they are very grand people,” continued 
Estelle, earnestly. ‘ An elegant carriage comes for 
Helen every day, and all the girls’ think so much of 
her.” 

‘* Because she rides in a fine carriage, Estelle?” 
asked her father, sarcastically. . 

** Oh, no; not only that, but everything she has is 
sonice. And then she is very clever, too, papa. 
Her mother, they say, is very fashionable and ele- 
gant. I wish you knew her, mamma.” 

Mrs. Barker wished she did, but she only sighed 
in silence; and Mr. Barker presently interrupted his 
daughter’s childish prattle by saying—" So this Helen 
Campbell is very smart, is she, Estelle? Well, if 
you get head of her I will give you this,’’ he added 
taking a gold piece from his pocket, which he spun 





1 rather guess 1 can afford to do as much as others; 
but if she goes to Madame B.’s, 1 won't have her 
head filled with notions of fashions and all that non- 
sense.” 7 

“© What nonsense?” inquired Mrs. Barker, rather 
sharply, for she felt that her husband was new talk- 
ing at her. . 

‘© Why,” returned Mr. Barker, who was not afraid 
of coming to the point, ‘‘ of making genteel appear- 
ances and getting in the ‘ first set,? and all that hum- 
bug. ‘These ‘genteel acquaintances’ and ‘ first set’ 
you are forever talking about, are half of them noth- 
ing but broken-down merchants and bankrupt bro- 
kers. Pretty stuff your upper crust is made of, tru- 
ly!” and he continued to spuiter forth epithets of 
contempt, mixed with indignation, against a circle 
poe ah rege a and airs, according to him, were only 
equaled by their folly and worthlessness. 

Mrs. Barker knew better than to contradict her 
husbaad, although every word he uttered was level- 
ed at her favorite views and most cherished aspira- 
tions. Time had been when Mrs, Barker would not 
have dared to dream of that which now occupied all 
her most serious thoughts. She had begun life, Hea- 
ven only knows where; she had almost forgotten her- 
self, and we will let by-gones be be Nae but at 
any rate, when she had married . Barker, who 
was a thriving grocer, it was a great “lift” for her. 
Since then they had grown rich, and with their riches 
he had beceme purse-proud and she ambitious. He 
equally disdained and hated those who held them- 
selves above him with less than half his wealth, while 
she sighed and pined to be fashionable and fine. 
That Estelle should be, she resolved; and she knew 
of no surer method than by placing her at a fashion- 
able school, where “she might make genteel acquain- 
tances aud learn fashionable manners.” “For why 


into the air as he spoke. 

«{ will, papa!” cried the excited child. 

“Do so,” said her father; ‘let them see that you 
are as good as any of them, fine as they think them- 
selves;” and so saying he left the room. 

“If Helen Campbell asks you at any time to come 
and see her, Estelle, you may promise that you will,” 
said her mother. ‘She would be a very nice friend 
for you.” 

*©Yes, mamma; but she never has. 
would.” 

* Don’t ask omy Sorry to come home with you 
again on Saturday, Estelle,” continued her mother. 

‘“*No, mamma. But-why not? 
is she not?” 

“ ‘They are vulgar people, Estelle, and I don’t wish 
you to grow up intimate with them. You are now 
old enough to be a little careful about the friendships 
you make. ‘The Crosbys are very good people, but 
they are not exactly those that I wish you to associ- 
ate with by and by.” 

Mrs. Barker need have said no more. She had 
called them ‘ vulgar,” and the word had already a 
portentous sound in Hstelle’s young ears. She was 
to “cut” the Crosbys and to cultivate’ Miss Cam 
bell. Here was her first lesson towards fashionable 
society, a circle that her father’s bitterness, not less 
~— her mother’s anxiety, intuitively taught her to 
vaiue. 

*¢ Papa, you are coming with mamma to the exam- 
ination to-day?” asked Estelle, entreatingly. ‘Tam 
to play my new piece ; yeu must come and hear me, 
indeed you must, papa.” 

‘“ Well, well,” replied her father, smilingly, “if I 
must, | suppose I must.” 

When Mr. Barker saw his young daughter in her 


I wish she 


She is a nice girl, 





book muslin and blue ribbons, the fairest of the gay’ 





young crowd, taking her place high am the 
“curled darlings of the nation,” natura) affection 
combined with vanity to render him well apn 
with the sight. ‘he most gracefu) among the den- 
cers, and brilliant of the young musicians, he felt, 
as he elegantly expressed it, ** that be bad not thrown 
away his money in giving Estelle the best of teach- 
ers. 

* fs that little fairy a daughter of yours, Mr. Bar- 
ker?” suid’ Mr. Aspinwall, good-naturedly. “She 
promises to make a delightful performer.” 

“She ought to, for she has cost me money enough,” 

replied Mr. Barker, who brought everything to the 
golden test. ‘ More, I fear, than the monkey is 
worth,” he added, as he stroked the fair curls of the 
graceful girl, who had just approached him. 
B,. You don’t think that,” said Mr. Aspinwall, smil- 
ing; “ for, in truth, she is a child any parent might 
wd any of. A pretty creature, indeed,” he contin- 
ued, as Estelle rejoined her young companions. 
** You must look after her by and by, Barker; she 
will turn all our young men’s heads.” 

Mr. Barker smiled, and afterwards spoke ‘of Mr. 
Aspinwall—whom he generally designated asa “ silly 
chap ’—as “a well-meaning man and no fool.” 

_ If Mr. Barker was contented with this first exhibi- 
tion of his daughter’s acquirements, Mrs. Barker’s 
maternal beart and woman’s pride were not less grat- 
ified than her husband’s more sober feelings. 

She for the first time saw Estelle in actual contact 
with the little sprigs of fashion with whom she wish- 
ed her intimate, and she saw them upon terms of the 
liveliest youthful friendship with her darling ehild— 
for Estelle was very popular. She was charmed 
with her progress in the more showy and _ brilliant 
acquirements that she deemed essential in a “ fash- 
ionable education.” Moreover, she had had the 
happiness of spending the evening in the same circle 
with some of the most decided leaders of haut ton in 
the city. *Tis true, none of them had spoken to her, 
but then she had seen them, and that was a good deal. 

** Who is that lady with that funny little hat and 
feathers you were speaking to just now, Estelle?” 
asked Helen Campbell. 

Estelle colored, and said—*‘ My mother.” 

‘Oh, your mother,” replied Miss Campbell, with 
some embarrassment; and as Estelle quickly turned 
away, she heard Helen laugh, and say to a group of 
little girls—** How unlucky—what a mistake I made: 
But how could | guess it was her mother? ” 

** Lord! my dear! ”. said another; “they are only 
grocers!” 

Grocers!” exclaimed another, who was quite 
young. ‘‘ What, do they keep a corner store?” 

** No—no, not quite as bad as that,” replied the 
first speaker, laughing; “ they are in the wholesale, 
or something of that kind; and then Estelle heard 
no more; but her cheeks were already burning, and 
tears were in her eyes. She wished her mother had 
not worn that ‘nasty hat,” and wondered “ why her 
father was a grocer.” . 

But Helen Campbell soon came and asked her to 
waltz, and Mrs. Campbell invited her to join some 
young friends to celebrate Helen’s birthday during 
the following week, and both tears and blushes van- 
ished in the prospect of so much happiness. 

CHAPTER I. 
He that is giddy thinks the world turns'round.—Shakspeare. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barker had been married some 
twenty years, and had been a happy couple. She had 
been an attentive and affectionate wife, and he what 
the world calls a ** most indulgent husband,” which 
means that he had never interfered with his wife’s 
doings in-doors and allowed her unlimited command 
of money. But nevertheless, there were still certain 
subjects on which he was most unpersuadable and 
she most pathetic. 

One of the chief points of his obduracy and her 
misery was the house and the part of the city in 
which they lived, and the next the little summer-box 
in the suberbs, where he would pass the warm months 
deaf to her wishes, which pleaded loudly for Sara- 
toga or Newport, or any place where the fashionables 
do love to congregate; and then there were other 
grievances touching the Dutch church and theatre, 
upon which he was very stubborn. 

Mrs. Barker might furnish her house as she.chose, 
might see what company she liked, might, in fact, do 


p-| anything she pleased, so that she did not infringe up- 


on his habits of sixty years standing. But he would 
live in the house he was use to, and he would go to 
the church he was used to, and he would not go to 
Saratoga or any other gay place he was not used to. 
The theatre little by little he had yielded, because it 
pleased Estelle. ‘To witness her chil’ish raptures 
he was content to sit for hours in a state of what, 
but for het youthful delight, would have been little 
short of martyrdom. That Mrs. Barker detested 
Cherry street, and held the plain Dutch church in 
little less favor, touched him not. He liked the drow- 
sy old dominie be bad listened to for the last thirty 
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ears without much minding what he said; and the 

piscopal charch in which his wife boasted ‘she’ 
had been educated,” be thought an aristocratic insti- 
‘tution which did not suit his feelings. But Estelle, 
who was now upon the verge of womanhood, sided 
with her mother, and Mrs, Barker had long since 
found that what Estelle wanted her father could not 
refuse. Estelle trad been, from a child, the idol of 
both parents. To indulge every whim and gratify 
-every fancy had equally been the delight of both. 
But with the mother’s idolatry there mixed something 
of the wife’s sagacity. She often made use of Es- 
telle as a tool, and instead of pleading her own wish- 
es, she had learnt te put forward her daughter’s claim 
to any indulgence she thought would otherwise be 
withheld. 

To move in a fashionable part of the city and pur- 
chase a stylish house, was now urged with greater 
pertinacity than ever. 

Mr. Barker had been steady, as we have seen, in 
his opposition to the wishes of his wife who for twen- 
ty years had studied his comforts and promoted his 
happiness, but he was not proof to Estelle’s coaxing 
‘smiles, and, if need be, pouting and even tears. 

* Now, papa, you will leave this horrid Cherry 
street—won’t you, papa?” 

** Pooh—pooh—nonsense, child! What’s to make 
the street horrid, I should like to know? ” 

«Qh, it’s so dark and.gloomy and out of the way.” 

* Phaw! it is as light and cheerful as any street in 
town.” 

“© Well, maybe, papa, but [ hate it for all that; 
and this house, too, with its low ceilings and dark 
entry—for you cannot deny that the entry is dark, 
papa,”’ 

‘Don’t tease me any more, Estelle, with your 
nonsense, but hand me the paper.” 

Estelle did so, but the tears were in her eyes, and 
she pouted all through breakfast time; and while 
her father still continued reading, said, in an under 
tone just laud enough for him to hear, although it 
seemed meant for her mother’s ear alone, ‘ that she 
should not call to see Helen Campbell and the rest 
of the girls, for they would not come all the way to 
Cherry street to see her; and, indeed, she did not 
want them te even if they would. She should be 
ashamed to let them see where she lived.” 

Mr. Barker’s face twitched, and he turned his pa- 
per to the light and moved his arm-chair uneasily, 
but said nothing. 

Estelle continued, however, determinedly unhappy 
for the whole of the ensuiag week, and her father’s 
heart was quite subdued. 

‘‘ My dear,” he said, at last, addressing his wife, 
‘“‘there’s a house on Union Park for sale; you and 
Estelle may go and see it, and if you like it, I sup- 
pose | must buy it—hey, Estelle? ” 

‘* Oh, dear, dear papa!” exclaimed Estelle, jump- 
ing up and clapping her little hands with delight, and 
then with a bound throwing her arms round his neck, 
“that is delightful. Now, mamma, we shall be 
happy. We can move at once, for we must be set- 
tled before fall.”’ 

‘* Not so fast, if you please,” said her father smil- 
ing at her enthusiasm, and already almost reconciled 
by her delight to the severing of all his old ties— 
“not so fast, Miss Estelle; the house is not bought 
yet. Perhaps { may build; I am thinking a little 
of it.” 

‘Then don’t think any more about it, papa, for 
that will never do; it takes teo long. You must buy 
that house, or if not that, any other up town you like. 
But we must be settled before September;” and so 
the matter was decided. 

Mr. Barker bought and Mrs. Barker furnished, 
and Estelle was in raptures. She called upon the 
companions ef her school-days, and they returned 
the call, and soon she was involved im a round of 
youthful engagements, to which, as they were prin- 
cipally small parties, composed chiefly of young 
people whose parents Mr. and Mrs. Barker did not 
know, they were not invited. Estelle was now in 
dancing spirits, and did not seem aware that the 
change in their mode of life had not brouwgbt — 
additional happiness to her father and mother. Mr. 
Barker never felt at home in ‘his gay stylish house; 
the large rooms and high ceilings seemed to chill him. 
He thought of the snug, low, dark parlors of Cherry 
street with absolute longing, and if it had not been 
for Estelle, he would probably have moved right 
back again. And then all his old habits were quite 
broken up. His few old cronies were too far off for 
him to ‘‘ step round ” after tea for a littie social gos- 
sip,.as he bad been in the habit of doing for twenty 
years, when some of them did not drop in and see 
him, as they did three evenings out of seven. His 
little club, too, of Satarday night, he often missed, 
for the distance now made the weather of some im- 
portance, and he had never been used to order the 
carriage of an evening. ‘To be sure, it was.out on 
an average four nights of a week for Estelle, but 
then she had soon accustomed him to think she must 


have it, so now she ordered it without even asking 

mission. Neither did his old friends feel at ease 
in coming to see him. ‘The furniture and gas lights 
were not in keping with their old babits, and then it 
was all out of their routine; and so the old man was 
soon left with little or no society. 

Mrs. Barker was not much better off than her 
husband, though her solitary state was partly of her 
own choosing. Her old friends would have been 
very glad to come and see her, for a fine house and 
furniture never chill women—on the contrary, curi- 
osity and gossip add fresh ardor to friendship—but 
Mrs. Barker had grown as stately as her mansion, 
and felt now that it was a good tat to ** drop 
all that set.” The misfortune of it was, however, 
that she had no one yet to supply their places. None 
of her new neighbors had called to see her, and how 
to make them she did not know. She had, indeed, 
ventured to drop her card at some of the fine places 
where Estelle visited, but a return card was all that 
was vouchsafed her, and then she was completely at 
aloss. She felt she was not “ getting on,”? and why 
she did not know; but the truth was that Mrs. Bar- 
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Theological Controversy.—No. 16, 
MR. BALLOU TO MR. MASON. 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry to find you in such ill humor as 
you manifest in your letter now before me. You accuse 
me of writing ‘* bluadering rhodomontade,”’ ** raising a 
cloud of dust to cover my retreat,’’ &c., and say, “ this 
is in perfect keeping with the character of most Univer- 
salist writers.’” You charge me with “ writing little 
truth and no candor”? in my first paragraph—of * ful- 
some rhapsody ’? and “petty quibbling.”’ This is in 
perfect keeping with your calling the Universalist minis- 
try “* mere pretenders in divinity, ignorant,” &c. When 





ker was essentially vulgar, and what is worse, (as 
far as concerned the set she wanted to get in,) oul- 
as a vulgarian. 
execrably dressed. A large woman in showy colors 
must have something more to carry her off than fell 
to poor Mrs. Barker’s portion in this world. 

to herself’; ‘* that is the place to make acquaintances. 


said she “must” go, and she coaxed a little and 
pouted a little, and the thing was settled—ay, private 


‘* We must go to Saratoga next summer,” she said | tenders in divinity, 


Estelle must manage it with her father.” And Es- 
telle did manage it, as she did everything else. She| 





I complain of your comparing my arguments to ‘* young 
wolves ”’ and your own to “* a Lion,’’ and of your slants 


wardly vulgar. Nature had stamped her, and edu- and sneers at Universalists, and all this in a Universalist 
cation had aided nature, and dress had finished her, | paper, which publishes for you what you cannot get pub- 
Mentally she was vain, ambitious | jished jn 
and forward; externally she was fut, coarse, and | 


your own denominational papers—you turn 
around and say to me, ‘*Physician, heal thyself! Now, 


I am not conscious of having treated you as you have 
|me. 1 have not called the Methodist clergy ‘* mere pre- 


” 


and talked of their ‘* ignorance’’: 
nor am conscious of having said anything whatever, 
uncharitable or unkind about your denomination. If it 
is your object to heap abuse on Universalists in order to 
induce me to close my columns against you, and give you 


parlor and all, and a man servant, too; for Estelle | an opportunity to claim a victory in this discussion, your 
was wilful and playful, and told her father ‘* he must} motive will be duly appreciated without any further dis- 
do the thing handsomely, now he was in for it,” and | plays on your part. Universalists have got pretty well 
he, patting her on the head, told her “she was a used to being called hard names by those who worshi 
spoilt child,” and let her have her own way. So to ; 7 'p 
| an angry Deity, and accuse them of ‘* wresting the word 


Saratoga they went. 

Estelle was, as we have said, very pretty. She 
had a native air of delicacy and refinement to which 
the education she had received at Madame B.’s had 
added finish. She danced exquisitely. and looked 
and moved and spoke with grace andelegance. ‘The 
most fastidious could have found nothing to cavil at 
in air or manner. It was decidedly high bred. How 
she came to be the child of such parents was the 
wonder. But nature does oceasionally indulge her- 
self toa vagary, and this was one of them. We 
should scarcely call her clever, so much as quick. 
Her perceptions were rapid and her imagination 
lively, but there was not much depth to her mind, or 


of God to their own destruction.’’ 

I perceive you are silent in your last, respecting your 
citations from’ Josephus, Philo and Aristotle. You say 
nothing more on the parable of the rich man, nor do you 
undertake to clear your system from charging God with 
** being more cruel than a real savage’?! You do not 
undertake to show how Deity was good in creating those 
whose existence He knew would be worse to them than 
nothing ! 

I care not how ‘the Christian Church regard the sec- 
ond coming of Christ to judgment.” This argument 


character either, as to that matter. But her tact was 
remarkable, She was social and affectionate, al- 
though her feelings were not strong. In short, she Pt 
was born to be attractive and happy, without, per-| _ — yg net, what: saye:the church.? bat what 
haps, as much merit as those who are less fortunate | **¥* the Bible? I have vefore proved by express declar- 
—a most blessed constitution, let us cavil at it as we | ations of Scripture, that Christ’s ‘* coming in his king- 
will; and one, at any rate, thitt just suited her pre-| dom,” or reign—coming in the glory of his Father, with 


would have been as good against Luther and his coadju- 
tors in their opposition to Romanism, as it is against me. 








met oo Re aN pare RAT ee his angels, to commence the work of rewarding men ac- 
er grace and beauty a d admiration, | : : ’ 
and the repatation of her father’s wealth secured her | ee — er oh Wwaste:tale place during tis 'gee: 
attention. In short, she became the reigning belle of | @to"—the lifetime of the people—among whom the 
the season. That her futher was a plain, common, | S@vior lived in the flesh, and hence, is now a long past 
unlettered man, unpolished in his manners, with his, event. I have asked you to show that the judgment 
soul in his money bags, and her mother a forward,| mentioned in Matt. 25th chapter was to be at the close 
dressy, loud-talking woman, mattered little in the! or chypist’s reign—that it is a different time from the one 
motley crowd there assembled, for they were not} s P j Si es 

worse than a hundred others; and, in fact, the crowd | mentioned in Matt. xvi. 27, 28, a 30, but I get 
was so great, it required something very marked to} nothing but your mere assertions and inferences—not a 


attract peculiar notice. ‘Three-fourths of those who | 


rents by sight. If they did, it was only said, ‘ they 


the rest seemed forgotten or forgiven. 


ing, and the daughters saw she was too handsome to 
be put down. Besides which, she had a tact in ma-| 
king herself popular with girls of her own age, and | 
ther the young men were half mad about her. With 
|them the parents were never thought of. Indeed, | 
| young people seldom do think seriously of old oues, | 
Jet them be ever so elegant or ever so vulgar. if 
Mr. and Mrs. Barker happened at afl to come in for 
the notice of their daughter's admirers, it was only 
to pronounce the “old woman a bore,” but he was 
the ‘* pere auz ecys,” and that settled all that need 
be said of Mr. Barker. 
(Concluded nezt week.) 

Who that has ever felt the refreshing effects of the 
morning air can wonder at the lassitude and disease 
that follow the continual breathing of the pestiferous 
atmosphere of crowded or ill ventilated apartments? 
Tt is only necessary to observe the countenances of 
those ee a inhabit close rooms and houses, to be sen- 
sible of the bad effects of shutting out the external air. 











knew and admired Estelle, scarcely knew her pa-| 


were immensely rich and Estelle an only child,” and | 
Mothers who | a ‘ . ' 
had sons thought it best to be prudent and say noth- | €?4 ”” mentioned in Matt. xxiv. 6, 13, 14, means the same 


single Bible proof. 

Will you prove that aion in Matt. xxiv. 3, means the 
end of the material world? Does it commonly have this 
meaning in the New Testament? You deny that “the 


end mentioned in verse 3. I wish our readers would just 
read Matt. xxiv. frem veise 1 to 14, and see what a cor- 
ner you are in on this point. It must be apparent to ev- 
ery one, that ‘‘the end’’ mentioned, by the Savior in 
verses 6, 13, 14, is the same end mentioned in the ques- 
tion of the disciples in verse 3. Bishop Pearce, on Matt. 
xiii, 40, says, ‘* End of this world. Rather, end of this 
age, viz. that of the Jewish dispensation.”” Paige Sel. 
Dr. Clarke on Matt. xii. 31, 32,- gays he is satisfied that 
the phrase this aion, means the Jéwish dispensation. 

It is truly exciting to one’saisiBle faculties to hear you 
calling Dr. Taylor’s remarks_on-olam, &c., a “* dubious, 
ambiguous testimony.” I think you would be glad if it 
were more ‘* dubious and ambiguous ”’ thanit is.. But, 
I desire you to remember that Dr, Parkhurst says, ‘‘ aéan 
denotes. duration or continuance of time, but with GREAT 
VARIETY.’ This he gives as the proper, literal mean- 
ing of the word, and it is exactly to my purpose. Will 
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you call ita ‘ dubious and,ambiguous testimony’? He 
also says, *tit seems to be mach more freqently used in an 
indefinite than an infinite sense.’ I quote the following 
from the writings of Rev. John Samuel Thompsor, who 
wasa learned man, He remarks, ‘‘ Phavorinus says, 
aion signifies the measure or length of human life. The 
word age is the most appropriate term in the English lan- 
guage tqexpress the meaning of the Greek aion.”’ He 
further says, ‘‘Isocrates and Zenophon say, ton aiona 
diagien to pass the term of life. Teleutesai ton aiona 
in Herodotos and Sophocles signifies to end life or die. 
Homer frequently uses gion as the synonyme of zoe, life, 
and sometimes for the period of a short life lost in bat- 
tle.’? Does it turn out as you asserted in the beginning 
of this controversy, that, ‘4/1 authority based on the 
most laborious researches and profoundest criticism of 
which the world is capable, is against’? me? Let the 
long list of learned orthodox critics, whose testimonies I 
have introduced, as authority on the meaning of these 
terms, answer this question! 


You now assume that, aionios means endless duration, 


when the subject will admit of this sense. Well sir, let 
us try this rule. Will the earth endure eternally be- 
cause Solomon says, ‘* the earth abideth ferever’*? Do 
the Jews still hold possession of the land of Canaan, 
because, that possession was called everlasting, and the 
land and the Jewish people still endure? Do the Aaron- 
ic priesthood and the covenant of circumcision still re- 
main in force, because they were called everlasting ?— 
Then Christianity is false and the Jewish argument on 
this subject, irrefutable! Did Jonah remain in the 
whale’s belly as long as the whale and Jonah existed? 
or to all eternity, because Jonah was ‘‘ an immortal be- 
ing”? I ask youto show how kolasin, punishment or 
correction, will ** admit’? of being endless. You tell 
me that ‘‘ man is an immortal being’’; but I deny that 
man in the flesh, is an immortal being. Men is mortal. 
‘* All nations’’ are mortal. You assert that the punish- 
ment mentioned in Matt. xxv. 46, is to be in ‘the im- 
mortal state,’ but you do not afford a particle of proof 
of the truth of your assertion. Christ said nothing 
about its being in ‘‘the future immortal state.’ I do 
not allow that the punishment mentioned in Rev. xiv. 
and xx. 10, was to be after the resurrection to immortali- 


ty, orm the immortal state; and beside, most of the 


language of the Apocalypse is too highly figurative to 
be relied on as proof of any doctrine which cannot be 
fully established by clear and explicit declarations of 
ether portions of Scripture. Is there ‘‘ day and night’’ 
in the immortal state? What-evidence is there, that 
Rev. xiv. 11, pertains to the immortal state? Is it not 


descriptive of temporal judgments? In Rev. xix, 20, 


21, we read, * And the beast and the false prophet who 
was with him... .and those who worshipped his image 
—these both were cast alive into a lake of fire burning 
with brimsione; and the remnant were slain with the 
sword of him that sat upon the horse, which sword pro- 


ceeded out of his mouth; and all the fowls of the air 


were filled with their flesh.” Now, sir, are there ‘‘beasts, 
false prophets, a lake of fire and brimstone, swords, 
horses, fowls of the air and flesh for them to feed on, in 
** the immortal state’’? Who were the remnant slain 
with the sword, after others were cast alive into the 


lake of fire? Probably, the lake of fire is used in allu- 
sion to the burning lake of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 


signifies entire destruction of men from the earth, by 


temporal judgments. The force of the term fire as a 
metaphor, scems to be destruction—not continuous suf- 
fering. 


You now seem to be disposed to take back your ad- 
mission, that sinners receive the wages of sin ‘* now,” 


or in this world,—that they receive any portion of the 
penalty of the law in this life; but you can never recon- 
cile Dr. Clarke’s language, which I quoted, with the idea 
that no part of the penalty of the law is inflicted in this 
world. It is plain and positive. You allow that the 


wages of sin is spiritual or moral death, and that the 


wages of sin is the proper penalty of the law. Now, 
you must either deny that there is any moral death in 
this world, or allow that sinners receive some part of 
the penalty of the law inthis life. Take which horn of 
the dilemma you please. What means the declaration, 
«>In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’’? 


Did not Adam die amoral death in the day of trans- 
gression? See Eph. ii. 1—5. Solomon's language in 











Prov, xi. 8, proves that. .‘‘ the wicked and the sinner’’ 
are ‘* recompensed in the earth,’’ and. I jntroduced it to 
establish this fact.. Immortality and future bliss is no 
recompense of good works in this life—but a‘ free gift. 
By “every transgression and disobedience,’’ &c. in Heb. 
ii, 2, you think Paul meant, every ‘political offence,” 
received a ‘‘political punishment.’’ This is too absurd 
to require a moment’s attention. 

You find it impossible to prove the doctrine of endless 
misery by the Bible alone, and so you have fled for as- 
sistance, to the uninspired writings of Josephus, Philo, the 
Apocryphal book of Judith and the long lost book of 
Enoch. Your course indicates that you are fairly driven 
out of the Bible! But let us see how you succeed in 
showing that ‘* Christ used the same phraseology with 
regard to punishment which the Jews used when speak- 
ing on the same subject.’? You introduce an appropri- 
ate passage from the book of Judith. The phrase is, 
similar indeed, to Matt. xxv. 46, and the only difficulty 
in your way is, that your extract undoubtedly refers to a 
time of temporal judgment—not punishment future to 
this life, hence the usus loguendi or use of language, as 
far as shown by this passage is in my favor and against 
your hypothesis of endless torment. The expression of 
Judith is not ‘* in the day of judgment,” but literally and 
properly a day of judgment, i.e. a day of temporal ca- 
lamity. I will give the whole passage, correctly. Re- 


joicing in her victory over. the Assyrians, Judith says, | 


‘* Wo unto the nations that rise up against my kindred! 
the Lord Almighty will punish them in a day of judg- 
ment, putting fire and worms in their flesh (not in their 
immortal] souls) and they shall feel and weep forever.’’ 


This language is descriptive of punishment in this world, 
—not in the immortal state. 


Judith is uncertain, and perhaps it is of Greek or Egyp- 
tian origin. H. Ballou, 2d, D. D., says, 

“As examples of Jewish phruseology in relation to the 
temporal judgments appointed to the wicked, it may be 
useful to notice some expressions Jesus the son of Si- 
rach, uses: the time of their punishment, whensoever it 
arrives, is called the day of vengeance; they are reserved 
to the mighty day of their punishment; they are exhort- 
ed to think of the wrath that shall be at the end, and 
the time of vengeance, when the Lord shall turn away 
his face; the vengeance on the ungodly is fire and worms; 
in the congregation of the ungodly, a flame is kindled, 
and in a rebellious nation, wrath is set on fire; the con- 
gregation of the wicked is like tow wrapped together, 
and the end of them is a flame of fire to destroy them; 
let the heathen nations be consumed by the rage of fire; 
an evil tongue burneth as a flame of fire, and shall not 
be quenched; the lewd shall be a heritage to moths and 
worms; they kindle a fire in their flesh; a hot mind is as 
a burning fire, which will never be quenched, till it be 
consumed; a foolish father shall gnash his teeth in the 


end; in the day of death the Lord rewarded a man ac- 


cording to his works, &c, Ecelus. v. 7; vii. 173 ix. 11, 
12, xi. 26; xii. 6; xvi. 6; xix. 33 xviii. 245; xxi. 9; xxiii. 
16; xxviii. 22, 283; xxx. 9, 10; xxxvi. 9. All these ex- 
pressions, several of which bear a close affinity with 
some of the controverted figures in the New Testament, 
are here applied to the fortune of the wicked in this life, 
or to the circumstances of their death.”’ 


See ‘Eseays on Important Subjects,” chapter entitled, 


| Opinions and phraseology of the Jews, concerning the 
| future state.’” 


The preceding shows, that the phraseol- 

ogy of the apocryphal books is not at all in your favor. 
Your citations from the book of Enoch, I know but 

very little about. If this book is necessary to establish 


the doctrine of endless misery, it is something singular, 


that it has been lost for about 800 years, and that not 


one person in a million of the human family has ever had, 
or can now have the privilege of seeing it. I quote the 
fellowing respecting this work, from Rev. H. Ballou, 2d. 
He says, **Professor Stuart thinks that certain parts of 
it are displaced, and that some of the book is lost. The 


distinguished German critic Prof. Lucke, of Gottengen, 


makes the following remarks:—-‘ We only have the 
work in the fourth remove, perhaps, from the original; 
as the original was probably Hebrew, whence it was 
translated into Greek, thence into Ethiopic, and from the 
Ethiopic into English. It is impossible, therefore, but 


that many important points should remaia problematical, 


Dr. Hoffman thinks our present book of Enoch to have 


been compounded out of a series of different productions, 
which originally passed under that title, and afterwards 
interpolated into each other.’ Indeed, the fact thatvit 
comes to us only through a translation from the Greek 
into Ethiopic, and thence again into the English, and 


that it was shut up for 80 long a time among the Abys- 
sinians, ought to make us suspicious of corruptions. Be- 


sides, it is thought to. haye been originally written, no¢ 
by Palestine Jews, but by some Babylonian or Egyptians: 
Jews. All these circumstances should be taken into ac- 
count, and allowances made accordingly, before we can: 
safely use it to iHustrate the language and allusions of 
the New Testament.’” Expos, vol. 4, pp. 362, 363.— 
Such being the character of this fabulous book, I think, 
it will afford you but little assistance in determining that 
the expressions of Christ in the New Testament concern- 
ing punishment, are the same as those used by the Pal- 
estine Jews of that age, to express their doctrine of end- 
less misery. 

I think the language of the Old Testament prophets 
furnishes a better rule of interpretation to the lan- 
guage of the New Testament than the uninspired, 
fabulous books you quote — written, we know not 


where, by whom, nor whem. You quote fromthe Tar- 
gum of Oukelos, and also from the Jerusalem Targum. 
Did you ever see these books? Books necessary, to 
prove endless misery, and yet, not one ina million of 
mankind ever saw them! This is passing strange! Some 
| have, indeed, placed the date of these books near the 
time of Christ and the writings of the New Testament; 
but the best critics now generally suppose them to have 
been the productions of the third century, and some 
place them even at a later date than this; so that they 
cannot be depended on to prove the usage of language 
in the time of Christ and his apostles, You rely on the 
phrase ‘* second death,’’ to prove endless torment; but 
no man who has a good cause will ever seek for refuge 
in the very figurative language of the book of Revela- 
tions. This is a suspicious circumstance against your 


doctrine, If you could prove its truth by other portions 


The date of the book of| of the Bible, you would never resort to a book of the 


character of the Apocalypse. Dr. Clarke calls it a *‘very 
obscure book,’’ and says, ‘*‘I cannot pretend to explain 
the book; I do not understand it.’’ This book was un- 
doubtedly written previows to the destruction of Jerusa- 
| lem, and it seems probable, that the ‘lake of fire which 
yn the second death,’’ means that the Jewish people and 
perhaps other enemies of Christ’s kingdom, should be 
destroyed with an utter destruction. I agree with Dr. 


Clarke in his comment on Rev. xix. 20. He says, ‘* Were 
cast alive into a lake of fire.] Were discomfitted when 


alive in the zenith of their power; and destroyed with an 
utter destruction”? Task, did not the Jews use the ex- 


pressions ** lake of fire’? and ‘second death’’ to denote 
** utter destruction’’? Does not Jade compare some to 
trees, ‘*twice dead and plucked up by the roots,”’ 
meaning thereby their destruction from the Church of 


Christ? 











Please tell me why, I cannot take the common mean- 


ing of aei, always, to determine the meaning of aioon? 
I ask you to prove your assertion, that aionios is used in 
an ‘* accommodated sense,’’ when it signifies less than 
eternity ? I affirm that it is an indefinite term, nota 
whit stronger than the word age-lasting, or long-endur- 


ing and that the extent of duration signified by it, in any 


and every case, must be determined by the nature of the 


subject to which it is applied. If aionios literally means 
an unbeginning and unending duration, then punishment 
is unbeginning, or else,\this word is used in an ‘taccom- 
modated sense,’’ when applied to future punishment, 
Or, if it properly expresses only future, endless duration, 


then, it must, contrary to your rule, signify more than 
its literal meaning, when applied to God. Here is ano- 


ther dilemma for your use. 


I see no.more reason to suppose, ‘‘ that Christ’s de- 
claration, ** these shall go away into kolasin aionion, 
correction, age-lasting, or long-enduring,’’ teaches the 


doctrine of future, endless torment, than I do to suppose 


that, the expression, ‘*1 will bring an everlasting re- 


proach upon you, and a perpetual shame which shall not 
be forgotten,’’ Jer. xxxiii. 40, teaches this doctrine. OF 
the land_of Idumea, it is said, ** The fire shall not be 
quenched night nor day; the smoke thereof shall go up 


forever, from generation to generation it shall lie waste, 


and none shall pass through it forever and ever.” Tea. 
xxxiv. 10. This is as strong language, as you can find 
any where applied to punishment; and still we know, that 
the smoke of Idumea does not now ascend, and some 
modern travelers have passed through it. 

I supposed I met your ‘* syllogism’’—as you call it— 
by showing that God is gracious in saving sinners, though 
justice does not require them to sin and suffer onto all 
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Aw Avatancne—Two Peazsons Kiitep,—A cor- 
respondent of the Caledonian, writing from East 
Burke, Vt., under date of March 26, says: 

‘* Early this morning it was discovered that a small 
log house in which two persons lived, was, in the 
course of the preceding night overwhelmed with and 
partly curried away by an avalanche of earth, which 
by the storm yesterday, and by the loose condition 
in which the frost had left it, had become disengaged 
from.a high and very steep bank directly Mm rear of 
the huuse. 

The house was occupied by Mr. Chas. Newell and 
wife, who were very aged and decripid people, and 
whose bodies were taken from the ruins as they lay 
in their bed. The shock was so sudden, from ap- 


eternity. ‘What has the immortality of the soul to do 
with the questien we are discussing? 1 wyli thoroughly 
discuss the doctrine of forgiveness with you, as soon as 
we get through with other matters. It is for you to 
prove that the devil and his angels are superhuman, spir- 
itual beings. T have said that, by Christ’s “ coronation 
day’’ I meant simply the commencement of his media- 
torial and judicial reign; and that the destruction of the 
Jews took place nearthat time. I denied that aioon &c., 
means endless in as many places in the New Testament | 
as stated by Edwards, I offset your challenge about the | 
** invariable meaning of aionios’’ by the statements of | 


sion Merkbont ona Sartor. A; Bae Coping shins — pearances, that they were unconscious of the calam- 
the life or punishment in Matt. xxv. 46, refers to the im- ity and did not awake to know the cause of their 
mortal state. My answers to the ‘‘arrearages” you name, | death, ‘They were found inthe very place where 
are very brief, for want of room. | the bed usually stood, the logs and rubbish passing 
Eur Bariov. | over and above them so they were not moved from 
pease cols oe | their position. A few small contusions were found 
«says on the Civil Law.” [aren teat eriane us ty oa pel ed coat 
These Essays, which were published in our columns) which they were found covered. A Jury of Inquest 
last summer, having been revised and corrected by their | has been held upon the bodies. Verdict—‘ Come to 
author, Br. J. Baker, will be published in book form in | their death by misfortune or mischance.’ Mr. New- 
a few days, together with the ‘* Preamble, Constitution | ell was 74 years old, and his wife Sally aged 68.” 
and Bye-Laws of the Stowe Mutual and Moral Associa- | 
tion,’ the object of which is, to discourage lawsuits for | 


the settlement of difficulties between neighbors and busi- |@rarH.—The various uses that will be found for the 


ness men, and te\fecouiiviend the adjestmenit’ ofall’ such | Magnetic ‘l'elegraph will not be fully ascertained till 
petals om ‘n - k of about 44/ scomes fairly into operation. The knowledge of a 
matters by arbitration. It will make a buok of about 44) fy frets, however, enables the public to form an 
pages of good size, with a neatly printed cover, and will) idea of some of the useful ends it may serve. The 
be sold at about one shilling per single copy. It will be | ‘loledo (Ohiv) Blade points out how it may be the 
for sale at this Office, and also by the publisher, Rev. J. | means of guarding against disasters on the coast. It 
Baker, of Madrid, N. Y. base? 
. ims, Sa eS | ward, and instances the snow storm of the 14th and 
REE MENT Ty Oe n | 15th February, whieh began at ‘Toledo on Saturday, 

. WwW. na, | 2 . 
We are informed that Br. 8. W. Squire of Masse jat 4 P. M., at Buffalo at 3 P. M., and at Boston at 


N. Y., has accepted an invitation to take the pastoral | .hout 5 o’cick on Sunday morning. The Blade pro- 
care of the Universalist Society in Glover, Vt., and will | poses to save our coasters from shipwreck by means 
commence his services in that place the first Sabbath in | of the telegraph as, when that is established, they at 


May. He desires that all letters and papers intended for | Loledo will be able to give fifteen or sixteen hours 
; netice of the approach of a northeasterly storm, and 
him, should be directed to the latter place. May pros- | 3 
| 





I remain benevolently yours, 





ANTICIPATING 4 Storm By THE Maaenetic Tere- 


vessels will have time to provide for their safety. 
perity and peace attend the Society and their Pastor. 





‘The town of Manchester, N. H., voted at the late 
town meeting to petition to the Legislature for a City 
Charter. It is the largest town in New Hampshire 
now, sends the most representatives to the Legisla- 
ture, and casts the largest vote. 


CorrectTion.—iIn the obituary notice of Mr. Har- 
roun’s child, in the Watchman of March 28, for ‘* He 
with infinite love the great family of man,’’ read ‘He 


loves with infinite love,’ &c. In poetry 4th line for, 
“dreamer boy,” read “dreamer lay.” In the 4th line 


from bottom, read ‘tke has placed it on high,”’ instead of 
**she.’’ 


Nr ee me 


Another great fire has occurred at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a few days sinée, which destroyed sixteen buildings, 
mostly new framed, together with much household 
furniture and other property. We have not learned 
the amount of damage. 


SomerRsByY, has received the April numbers of the 
popular Monthlies, such as ‘* The Columbian, Graham’s, 
Arthur’s, and the New York Illustrated Magazines, Go- 


dey's Lady's Book,” &e. 


A large black wolf was killed near Bennington, 


Ve., lately, after having destroyed, itis supposed, 
about 20 sheep in the neighborhood. ‘° 


We decidedly disapprove of the piece about the two 
Deacons, on the last page of our paper, last week. 
Wonder how it got there? Well, we wanted a piece in 
a hurry and selected that, judging from the caption 


and the good reputation ef the paper we took it from; 
but we got deceived and shan‘t dg that trick again—we 
guess. 


Ciry Exeenses.—Four millions of dollars were 
expended last year in carrying on the government of 


New York city. The city debt is $12,681,750. They 
have 8 Almshouses, with 4,833 pauper inmates, 


PAPAL ADA ARADRDOLL LDA DAD DADA 


A newspaper, printed on silk, is published weekly 
in China. 


feet in length. 


‘The monster steamer Great Britain is to cross the 
Atlantic in May. 


Arr 











VWews tems. 








Ocean Martz to Oregor.—The Postmaster Gen- 


eral has prepared a report in favor of an ocean and 
overland mail to Oregon, which will be immediately | 
laid before Congress. ‘This project embraces the 
following provisions: A steamship will be despatch- 
ed every month from Charleston te Havana, and 
once in two months the trip will be extended to 
Chagres, on the east side of the Isthmus of Panama. 


Thence the niails will be carried by wagon to some 


convenient post on the west side, and thence they 
will be carried by sailing vessels to the mouth of the 
Columbia. If Congress sanctions the recommenda- 
tions of the Postmaster General, it 1s probable that 
Mr. Kendall will be employed for that part of the 
service from Chagres to Oregon.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 








lite, and served in the Indian wars before the Revo- 


lution. He was never married. 








It is said that the value of merchandize imported 


by the Hibernia exceeds $500,000. 


AR nnn nee nn ney 


The town of Roxbury, Mass., has decided hy a 
vote of 863 to 192 to accept a city charter, and hence- 
forth to be ranked among the cities of the world. 





Om Conrract.—We learn that the contract for 
supplying the government with 15,925 gallons of 
sperm o> Laboat one third winter pressed) to be de- 
liered in Boston, has been taken by ray Lincoln 
& Co. of Boston, at 87 cents per gallon—Also 11,163 
gallons, one third winter, to be delivered at Buffalo, 


Rochester, and Plattsburg, at 90 cents per gallou.— 
Nantuket Enquirer. : 


DARA RAR AANA Ae 


Canapian Parrtots.—Nine of the exiles trans- 
ported by the British authorities for participation in 
the Canadian rebellion, arrived at New Bedford on 
the 13th ult., in a whale ship from Van Dieman’s 
Land. They belong in the State of New York. 
There are forty-two others in the penal colony un- 
‘pardoned. 


The Kenebec Journal says upwards of forty ves- 
sels, some. of them. large ships; are now buildiog on 
ithe Damariscotta river. 











Twenty-five steamboats bave been lost in the Mis- 
sissippiand Obio rivers, since the first of September 
slast. 











Seecie 1n Evkope axp'Amwerted.—lt is supposed 
that the specie in Europe and America is $4,500,000- 
000, and that the United States is entitled to $257,- 
000,000,being about $16 per head for every inhabitant. 





Rev. Caantes T. Torrex,—This individual, now 
in the Maryland Penitentiary for abducting slaves, it 
is expected will live but a few days longer. All at- 
tempts to obtain his pardon have failed, and he will 
probably «ie in prison. 


ee 





asserts that storms progress from leeward to wind- | 


The Virginia papers announce the death of John | 
Bunner, aged 102 years. He was a hunter in early | 


Crime 1n Massacuvsetrs.—During the past year 
the courts of Mass. have sent 79 persons to ‘the 
State prison, 261 to houses of correction, 12 to jails, 
and 11 to house of correction. The cost of the de- 
tection and punishment of crime in that State, during 
the last year, is estimated at about $30,000, 








Appointments. 








Br. Warren is to preach at Montpeher Centre on ‘the 
2d Sunday in April. 

The Editor will preach in East Montpelier the 3d Sun- 
day in April, 
| Br. Warren is to preach in Woodbury on the 3d Sunday 
in April. 

Br. Warren is to preach in East Calais on the 4th Sua- 
| day in April. 
| Universalist preaching may be expected at Richmond 
| Meeting-House the 3d Sabbath in April, and at Jeriche 
| Academy the 4th. 


| Br. V. G. Wheelock appoints to preach at East Calais 
| the 3d Sabbath in April. 











Died. 
| In Wolcott, on the 31st of March, 1846, Parley Hutch- 
| ins, aged 70 years 2 monthsand Sdays. Printers N. H., 
| Mass., N. ¥. and Michigan, are requested to copy. 

| In Malone, N. ¥., on the 13th ult., Adelia, youngest 
| daughter of David and Phebe Berry, aged two years and 
six months. 


In Westville, N. Y., on the 14th ult., Darius D., son of 
| Wm. Hardy, aged 13 months. 

In Franklin, N. Y., the 18th ult., Benj. Bush, aged 52. 

In Cambridge, March 29, Mrs. Assenath Parker, wife 
of Lewis Parker, and sister of Mrs. Davis, wife of Gen. 
Davis, of Montpelier, aged 66. She literally starved to 
death, aot having been able to swallow any food, except 
liquid, smce the middle of January: last. But she en- 
dured her intense sufferings with much patience and re- 


signation. She is deeply lamented by her husband as an 
affectionate wife, and by her adopted children as one of 
the best of mothers. Also by the neighborhood as a 
kind and obliging neighbor, and by the believers in Christ, 
especially those who believe in him as the Savior of the 
world, as a bright and shining light and faithful Chris- 
tian. I preached ber funeral sermon on Tuesday the 31st. 
Br. Bryant, the Baptist minister being present, and tak- 


‘ing a very friendly part in the services, T. BRownine. 


In Calais, on the 2d of March last Mrs. Ruth, consort 
| of Noah Pearce, aged 65 years. By this dispensation of 
| Providence a kind husband has been left te mourn the 
| loss of one of the best of companions—a large famply 
| of children bereft of a tender and affectionate mother, 
and a numerous circle of relatives and friends, of one 
whose memory will be long and affectionately cherished 


enna nnn sans 





ner 





|in their hearts. She bore her last illness with exemplary 


| patience and Christian fortitude. Bidding adieu to the 
| transitory scenes of this werld she fell asleep im death, 


Some of the numbers are more than $@ | leaving an evidence im her last moments, of a hope of 

| immortality beyond the grave, and expressing her full -be- 
| lief in the final gathering together of the whole human 
| family in a state of immortal blessedness. 
| 


Com. 














| _ 


MUSIC. 


FERRETT & CO.’S cheap and beautiful Sheet Music,ar- 
| e ranged for the Piano Forte. Flute and other instrnmenis. 
| he April Magazine. 50 cents edition of Carlyle’s Cromwell, 
Fremont’s Expedition to Oregon and a variety of New and 
Cheap publications. constantly for sale. Ladies and Gentie- 
men will please receilect that Magazines and Newspapers are 


furnished free of Postage by 


J. A, SOMERBY, 13 State St. 





HATS? 
HATS !? 
WM. T. BURNHAM 
has received the Spring Style of 
HATS. ‘con- sisting of 
Beaver. Nutria, Black and 
White Brush, Blue Cassi- 
mere, plain Russia, sperior short nap 


of Prussian Moleskin. P and Tarpaulin.— 

I have low crown wide brit!’ Drab Hats for Farmers that 
cost 62 cents only. I will sell Hats of all kinde 
cheaper for cash than can be bought 
elsewhere im Vermont. 


ALSO— , 
CAPS by the Wholesale and Retail as cheap as can be bought 
in New York or Boston. 37 tf 











GINGLE copies of MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS af 
the latest dates constantly for'sale at 13 State street. 
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Miscellany. 


Ane 


Interesting and Affecting Tale. 


Tue Wroxe Letter Box.—Amusing incidents 

often occur by persons mistaking,the letter-box of 
stories and offices in this vicinity. We sometimes 
find three or four letters in our letter-box, intended 
for the mails. These we, of course, put on their 
way. 
Standing once in our front window, we observed 
a young woman, whose face was not visible to us, 
drop a letter into our box, and on taking it out, we 
found that she had mistaken our establishment for 
that of the post-office. It was directed to Thos—— 
in Ireland, and the inland postage accompanied it. 
The-letter we caused to be sent with some others to 
the post-office, and gave the circumstance no further 
thought. 

Busied some months afterwards in examining the 
eontents of our exchange papers, and inditing such 
paragraphs as they suggested to us, we did not pay 
much attention to a gentile rap at the door of our 
private room, and it was repeated, We then, too 
anxious to conclude our labors to open to the ap- 
plicant, bade the one that knocked to “come in,” 
and continued our labors without lifting an eye to 
the door, which was opened quietly, and as quietly 
closed. We were startled at length with a sweetly 
modulated voice, inquiring, “is there a letter here 
for me?” 

We at once raised our eyes and saw a female about 
eighteen years of age—or, as we have of late lost 
the art of judging closely in these matters, perhaps 
twenty. Itdid not make a dimple’s difference to 
her face, and would not, if five more years had been 
added to them. There was.an oval face, with nature’s 
own blush, and a slight projection of the mouth that 
told of lreland, even without the softened modula- 
tion of voice that belongs,’ to the woman of that 
Island. Neatness was all that could be ascribed to 
her dress—it deserved that. ' 

Letters are trequently asked for in a newspaper 
office, in reply to advertisements—so we bade the 
young woman go to the front office and inquire of the 
clerks. 

She had been there, and there was no one buta 
boy, who could not give her the information. 

So we inquired the name. : 

‘¢ Kitty McInnes: but-perhaps it will be Catharine 
on the letter,” said she, ‘‘ as that is my pame.” 

We looked on the letter-rack in the front office, 
among the “A. B.’s,” the “X. W.’s,” the “P, Q.:s,” 
etc., but saw none for Catharine. Returning, we 
inquired to what advertisement the letter was to be 
an answer. 

« Advertisement,—to no advertisement—it would 
be in answer to my letter.” 

‘¢ And from whom do you expect a letter.” 

The young woman looked much confused—but 
apparently considering the question pertinent she 
said, “ from Thomas 9 

We saw at once that she had, as hundreds before 
had done, mistaken our office for the post-office, and 
the name given was that upon the letter which we 
had some months before sent from our letter-box to 
that of the post-office. i " . 

«* He has not written, then,” said Catharine, ina 
low voice, evidently not intended for our ear. 

‘«< But——he may have written.” . 

«Then where’s the letter?” said she, looking up. 

“* At the Post-office perhaps.” 

And we took Catharine by the hand and led her 
to the door, and pointed out the way to the Post- 
office, 

* You will ask at the window,” said we, “ but as 
the clerks are young men, you need tell them from 
whom you expect the letter.” 

«* Not for the world,” said she, looking into our 
face with a glance that seemed io say there was no 
harm in telling us. 

We must have used less than our usual precision 
in directing Catharine to the post-office, as quite half 
an hour afterwards, when visiting the place, we saw 
her at the window, receiving the change and a letter 
from one of the clerks, and the impatience, shall we 
say of a woman’s love, induced Catherine to break 
the seal at the door. A glow of pleasure was on 
the cheek of the happy girl. We would not have 
given a penny to be informed that Thomas was well 
and was coming in the next packet. We felt anxious 
to know whether Thomas would come, but the names 
of such persons rarely appeared among passengers 
of the'Liverpool packets, being commonly included 
in that comprehensible line, ‘and two hundred in 
the steerage.” 

So we gave up all hopes of knowing when Tho- 
mas would arrive, but concluded that we would see 
the name with that of Catharine in the marriage 
list, te which we had determined to keep a steady 


look. 
lt was but a short time afterwards that we did in- 














deed. see the n»me of ‘Thomas inthe paper, He was 
one of the passengers in the ship cast away below 
New York, of whom nearly every soul perished, and 
Thomas ameng the rest. 

We had never seen Thomas, but had somehow 
cherished such an interest in his fate, that we felt a 
severe shock at its annunciatiun, and what must have 
been the feelings of Catharine, with her ardent, san- 
guine, Irish temperament? Loving deeply, as she 
must have loved, and hoping ardently, as she must 
have hoped, what must have been her feelings? 

We paused a few weeks afterwards, to mark the 
young grass shooting, green and thick, in Ron- 
aldson’s graveyard, and to see the buds swelling on 
the branches of the trees that decorate that populous 
city of the dead, when a funeral, numerously attend- 
ed, wound slowly round the corner of the street, and 

assed into the enclosure. It was the funeral of an 

rish person—we knew by the numbers that attend- 
ed and as the sexton lowered the coffin down into 
the narrow house, the place appointed for all the 
living, we saw engraved upon a simple plate, Caru- 
ARINE McInnes. 

The story was told. The small sum of mone 
which Catharine had deposited in the savings’ fund, 
to give a little consequence to her marriage festival, 
had been withdrawn, to give her a ‘ decent burial.” 


The “Unknown. 


Daylight was fast fading from the sky, onacold 
and lowering evening in November, when a poor 
woman, leading a little by the hand, rang at the door 
of a handsome house; in the outskirts of the pleasant 
town of W. 

The girl who answered the bell soon returned and 
told the lady of the house that a poor woman was at 
the door, begging a night’s lodging. 

The lady cast a troubled look at the dead leaves 
that were whirling in eddies along the streets, and 
then at the dark clouds drifting together overhead, 
and sighed. Her husband had a nervous dislike to 
admitting unknown persons into his house, and had 
often charged his family not to suffer any such to 
pass his threshhold. She; therefore, arose with a 
heavy heart, and went to the door where the stran- 
ger stood holding the hand of a pale, sad-looking 
little boy, about six years of age. ‘The woman, de- 
jected und care-worn, seemed ready to sink with 
fatigue. The lady kindly inquired into her situation, 
and heard the following account: 

Several years ago she had emigrated to the West 
with her husband and five children, in hopes of bet- 
tering their condition. Their hopes had been disap- 
pointed—sickness had entered their eabin—the hus- 
band and father was carried off by one of the fevers 
of the climate, and the children, one by one, bad 
followed—the poor feeble boy which she held by the 
hand alone remained. When all was over she sold 
the little property that remained, and with her boy 
began, on foot, the melancholy journey, back to their 
native place at Cape Ann. That evening, for the 
first time, she found herself obliged te ask charity, 
but it was so hard to bring her feelings to it, that she 
had passed through the whole town without having 
courage to stop ata door, until she made her first 
application at that house. 

* But,” said she, “we do not want food, nor 
clothes, nor money, we only ask for shelter for the 
night.” 

The lady felt that this wasa case in which she 
ought rather to risk the displeasure of her husband 
than send the stranger away. Accordingly she led 
them into the house, and while the bed was prepar- 
ing she urged them to eat, but they both refused 
food, and as soon as their hed was ready they retired 
and soen fell asleep. 

When the master of the house returned and heard 
what had happened, he exclaimed, angrily: 

** They shall not stay here—my father never would 
harbor vagrants, neither will I.” 

‘sBut my dear,” said the lady, “they are now asleep 
—you cannot send them away now—it is very dark 
and what hurt can.they do here?” ‘ 

«They will get up when we are asleep and rob 
the house, and be off before we know anything about 
it. [tis all a pretence to get inside of the house— 
but they must up and off.’ 

**Q pray donot turn them out this dark cold, 
night,” said the lady. “If you are afraid of their 
robbing the house, I will sit up and watch them; 
but they are worn out and unable to go farther.” 

‘¢ We will soon see how that is,” said he, and go- 
ing into. the small room where they slept, he called 
out in a loud voice, “ Come, get up and be off—you 
cannot stay here—I cannot have you here.” 

The woman raised her eyes with a look of silent 
despair, but the little boy, with a nervous agitation, 
— different from the motions of a happy 

ealthy child, sprang from the bed and clasping bis 
thia hands together, fell on his knees and out, 





in a shrill imploring tone, “ O sir! don’t turn us out 


this. dark night! we are tired almost to death. O,. 
do let us stay till daylight.” 

The gentleman relented at the appeal, and turning 
to his wife, said, * If you choose to’ give up your 
night's rest for the sake of their staying, I baye no 
objections, but you must watch them all the while.” 

_ Phe lady willingly consented, and soothing the 
little boy, she sent him back to bed. She then took 
& seat in the neighboring room, and prepared to ful- 
fill her promise, by watching them all night. 

The strangers slept heavily, but not quietly. The 
poor woman groaned often, and murmured in her 
sleep, of many sorrows. Once or twice, she said 
with a deep sigh, ** Well! well! my heart is break- 
ing, but the Lord is good.” 

In after years, that lady was called to endure loss 
after loss, and trial after trial, until her heart was 
almost crushed within her ; but often, when she was 
ready to sink in despair, the sleeping words of that 
unknown widow came home to her heart, and brought 
strength and comfort, and she felt herself richly re- 
paid for a sleepless night when she had learned to 
say, ‘* Well! well! my heart is breaking, but the 
Lord is good.” 

Poor unknown woman—if the Physician has heal- 
ed your breaking heart, know that your words un- 
consciously spoken have often strengthened the spirit 
of a widow almost as desolate as yourself, and in 
return she now longs to tell you what she has since 
learned. If we truly know and acknowledge that 
the Lord is good, our hearts will never break, but 
grow stronger and stronger under trials. 








One half the amount of physical and mental labor 
now performed by mankind, would be amply suffi- 
cient (if properly adjusted) to feed and clothe all 
|sumptuously. ‘The cause why it is not so—too much 
finery and luxuries. 

Human happiness has no perfect security but free- 
dom ; freedom none but virtue; virtue none but 
knowledge ; and neither freedom, nor virtue, nor 
knowledge, has any vigor, or immortal hope, except 
in the principles of the Christian faith, and in the 
sanctions of the Christian religion. 


Vatvaste Hints.—Lavater says, ‘‘ He who sed- 
ulously attends, pointedly asks, calmly speaks, cooly 
answers, and ceases when he has no more to say, is 
in possession of some of the best requisites of man.” 

We should have all communications with men, as 
in the presence of God; and with God, as in the 
presence of man. 


een ene 


“Noman is born nobler than another,” says Seneca, 
‘unless he is born with better abilities and a more 
amiable disposition.” 
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